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MORAL TALE. 





For the Companion. 
THE NEW CARPET. 
A PLEASANT STORY FOR PARENTS. 

‘Have you decided, Helen, which of 
those carpets to take >’ asked Mr. Lincoln 
of his wife, as they sat around their open 
fire one evening in spring. 

*Yes, I have concluded to take the 
wood-colored and green; it is not so ex- 
pensive as the other, and it is a firm, Eng- 
lish carpet, which I think will wear well.’ 

‘I am afraid you will regret it, the 
Brussels one is so much handsomer. I 
think it is one of the most beautiful car- 
pets I ever saw.’ 

‘So it is; the colors are soft and rich, 
and the pattern exceedingly graceful. I 
was a good deal tempted by it at first, I 
confess, because it so exactly suited my 
taste.’ 

‘Then why not take it, Helen? We 
are not so poor as to make twenty or 
thirty dollars a very serious matter. My 
business is good, and I feel now as if we 
might honestly indulge our tastes, after 
economizing so many years.’ 

Mr. Lincoln was a prosperous mechanic, 
in a large country town, who by degrees 
had increased his business, until now hav- 
ing many hands in his employ, he felt jus- 
tified in giving himself more leisure, and 
was considered to be, as indeed he was, 
quite independent in his circumstances. 

* As to economy, I fear, Philip, you are 
giving me more credit than I deserve,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Lincoln, laughing, ‘ for I intend 
to spend all the money | can lay my hands 
on, only in a little different way. I have 
a little private plan of my own for invest- 
ing it. You can’t know what it is just 
yet, for all you look so inquisitive,’ added 
she. ‘Talk of a woman’s curiosity; a 
man is twice as impatient to find out any- 
thing that is concealed from him.’ 

‘Well,’ said her husband, ‘ I suppose I 
must wait till it is your sovereign will and 
pleasure to make the grand revelation ; 
but one thing is a comfort, I have got a 
wife I am not afraid to trust ;’ and he laid 
his arm around her as caressingly, and 
kissed her as tenderly, as if they were just 
married, instead of being a middle-aged 
couple, who had encountered the wear and 
tear of fifteen years of wedded life. 

As the wife raised her eyes—large, dark 
blue eyes they were—to meet her hus- 
band’s trustful glance, a soft mist gather- 
ed in them; it was so sweet to her affec- 
tionate heart to know that her husband 
confided in her, and loved her with the 
strong, deep, pure love which only years 
of mutual knowledge and mutual struggles 
to overcome their faults, could have pro- 
duced on either side. There was a little 
pause, in which nothing was said, but 
much understood, for their hearts had 
come into that perfect union in which si- 
lence is more expressive than words. 

‘1 will tell you,’ said Mrs. Lincoln at 
length, ‘some of the reasons for taking 
the less showy carpet. One is, that it will 
correspond better with the other furniture 
of the room. If I were to bring an elegant 
carpet here, the chairs and sofas would 
look old and dingy, so would the piano, 
and the dear old secretary; they really 
are just as good as ever, handsome in 
themselves, though not modern, and if I 
get a carpet in keeping, the room will have 
the same quiet, home-like look it always 
had.’ 

‘ That is true, Helen; but ought we not 
to freshen up alittle, and look more like 


other people? 
Really, when I 
see how stylish 
our neighbors 
all are getting, 
I feel as if we 
were quite be- 
hind the times. 
There are the 
Patten’s, for 
example, how 
elegant and 
showy their 
parlor is! and 
jhe can’t be 
making much 
headway in his 
business, eith- 
er.’ 

| ‘ Showy and 
| elegant, and 
uncomfortable 
too ; why, eve- 
ity chair and 
| sofa in it is far 
|too handsome 
\for any one to 
|settle down 
comfortably in- 
to it; even the 
| very books on 
the centre-ta- 
ble are so bril- 
liant with their 
blue and red 














tain nobody ever reads them, 


dren had gathered in the woods that day. 


elegant upholstery. 


dismal dining-room. 


such elegant rooms.’ 


mean-looking ones, probably.’ 


shone, giving an indescribable charm. 


mosphere is redolent of peace and love. 





be fashionable and elegant. 
doing things for show. 


dren. 


mosphere which they constantly inhale 
and by which their spiritual life is pervad 
ed, and quickened or benumbed.’ 

*I believe so too; but surely an ele 
gantly furnished room will have a refin 
ing and elevating influence.’ 

‘Unless too much is sacrificed to pro 
cure it, as I fear is often the case. 





covers, and heavy gilding, you are cer-|nerve to keep up a showy establishment. 
and|Their parlors are brilliant, their table glit- 
those splendid vases, who would ever|ters with silver plate, their dress is fault- 
think of putting such a sweet little bou- 
quet into them as this?’ pointing to a 
cluster of violets and anemones the chil- 


‘No, Philip, let our parlor be a comforta- 
ble, home-like room, such as our hearts 
can cling to, and not a mere show-case fcr 
Since the Pattens 
have re-furnished their parlor, they never 
think of sitting in it unless company calls ; 
so they spend their time in that dingy, 
I could really find 
it in my heart to pity them for having 


‘While they pity you for having such 


‘No doubt; though really I don’t think 
any body could call this a mean-looking 
room ;’ and her eye glanced with a house- 
keeper's pride over its neatly-papered 
walls, on which several pretty engravings 
were hung, its mahogany chairs and tables 
so highly polished you could see your face 
in them, and the centre-table, with its 
clearly-burning lamp, its books and papers 
not too good to read, all nicely arranged, 
while over the whole the pleasant firelight 
It 
was just such a room as indicates good 
sense and good taste, and whose very at- 


‘No, Philip,’ said she, ‘I don’t want to 
I don’t like 
The effect is bad 
on ourselves, and still worse on the chil- 
Every day I feel more and more 
that the little daily arrangements of the 
home and the family are what mould the 
characters of children; they make the at- 


How 
many could we point to, who strain every 
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lessly fashionable ; but where is the peace 
of mind, the quiet, the home-delight fami- 
lies should have? And how barren of 
resources after all, many such homes are 
—how little is there in them to give the 
heart food and nourishment! The chil- 
dren must feel this: they see that display, 
and the opinion of the world, is consider- 
ed of the first consequence, how can the 
poor things help growing up superficial 
and artificial ?’ 

‘ But Helen, are you not a little over- 
scrupulous? You are a little given to 
preaching, you know, it is your forte,’ said 
her husband, laughing. 

His wife laughed too, and said she wish- 
ed she could find more appreciating audi- 
ences. But she added earnestly, ‘I do 
feel a great deal about these things, Philip. 
I do want our children to grow up with 
simple tastes ; to be good, and not merely 
seem so; to actin reference to God’s laws, 
and not to what those around them will 
think and say ; and it seems as if the cur- 
rent everywhere set in the wrong direction, 
it really saddens me and makes me anx- 
ious when I think of it.’ 





Philip Lincoln was a true Christian, and 
in his heart felt she was right; at the 
same time he had more taste for show 
than she, and would have liked the eclat 
of showing off a handsome house, and his 
handsome wife and children as well as any 
one. In earlier life, had it not been for 
the gentle check exerted on him by his 
loving and judicious wife, he would have 
embarked in many a hazardous enterprise, 
and probably made shipwreck of his peace 
of mind, if not of his integrity. But ‘ slow 
and sure progress,’ was her motto, and by 
‘Jit he had attained to competency, to the 
respect of the whole community, and to a 
_|tranquil enjoyment of the best gifts life 
_|can bring—a well ordered family and a 
happy home. 
.| A few weeks have passed, and we enter 
the Lincoln’s parlor once more, finding 
there the mother and her children. A lit- 





tle fire is on 
the hearth, for 
though a June 
evening, the 
air is chilly. 

‘Will papa 
come kome to- 
night?’ said 
Nellie, the 
youngest of the 
group. 

‘I hope so, 
but it is not 
quite certain.’ 

* May I sit 
up, mamma, 
and see him? 
I shan’t be a 
bit sleepy.’ 

Mrs. Lincoln 
smiled as she 
took the child 
in her lap, for 
even then the 
dark fringes of 
her eye-lids 
drooped. ‘If 
papa comes,’ 
she said, ‘he 
will give you 
half a dozen 
kisses if you 
are ever 80 
sound asleep.’ 

‘ButIshan’t 

‘Not till to-morrow 
morning; then you may open your eyes 
as early as you please, and climb into 
his bed, and kiss him till he wakes.’ 

* And then he will hug me, and call me 
his little darling, won't he ? 

* Yes, to be sure he will.’ 

The blue eyes closed still more, and 
Nellie was undressed and laid in her little 
crib to sleep till morning light. 

‘I am glad J can sit up till he comes,’ 
said Robert. 

‘What do you suppose he will say to 
the new carpet and the picture?’ asked 
Mary. 

‘I think he will like both,’ said her 
mother. ‘ Yes, I am sure he will like the 
picture,’ and she raised her eyes to the 
portrait of a beautiful child which was 
hanging above the mantel-piece, and gaz- 
ed at it till they were filled with tears. 

‘Oh, how I wish little Lilly could have 
lived,’ said Mary. 

* I sometimes wish so, but she is loveli- 
er and happier with the Savior; she is 
one of the little lambs which he carries in 
his bosom.’ 


see him, mamma?’ 


Lily Lincoln was the first bright flower 
that came to bless her parents’ hearts.— 
She was one of those blue-eyed, golden- 
haired little creatures whose faces once 
seen, haunt us as something too fair and 
lovely to belong to earth. Her beauty 
was of that exquisitely spiritual cast, that 
fills the heart with trembling fear, and her 
mother scarcely dared to hope so frail a 
flower would long be spared to her. In 
her third summer she took her to the sea- 
shore, hoping the bracing air would give 
her strength. While there, an artist, who 
was struck by her lovely face, sketched it 
in a fancy picture, which represented her 
playing with flowers, while a guardian 
angel was hovering with outspread wings 
above her. He gave a copy of the face to 
her mother: it was a rude, unfinished 
drawing, but a wonderful good likeness. 
The autumn following, the little Lily grew 
paler and paler, and at last was transplant- 
ed to that celestial garden where so many 
sweet flowers of earth are blooming. Other 








children came to fill the void in the sor- 
rowing parents’ hearts, but their first- 
born, their sweetest and loveliest one, was 
never forgotten. Her little life was a hal- 
lowed page in their hearts’ history, and 
never after, amid the cares and turmoils, 
the struggles and excitements of life, 
could they forget that a little angel-spirit 
was waiting for them in the heavenly 
mansion. How could they become de- 
graded and impure while such a spirit was 
watching over them? She had indeed 
been a link to bind them to a better 
world. 

An excellent daguerreotype was taken 
of Lily just before her death, and it had 
been a cherished hope of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
to procure from that and the pencil-sketch 
a good portrait of her. In the twelve 
years which had intervened, the young 
artist had gained celebrity as a portrait- 
painter, and the fond mother feared her 
darling’s image might have been erased 
entirely from his mind. But she had 
written him a few months before, and 
found he remembered little Lily perfectly 
‘The child’s beauty had touched his 
heart,’ he wrote, ‘as few things had ever 
done, and he had cherished the little draw- 
ing as one of his precious treasures ; with 
that and the daguerreotype, he doubted 
not he could obtain a correct likeness, for 
the face of the sweet child still rose visibly 
before him.’ ‘The daguerreotype had bees 
sent, but Mrs. Lincoln had said nothing to 
her husband of it, hoping to give him an 
unexpected pleasure. Since his absence 
the portrait had arrived, and was even 
more beautiful and life-like than she had 
dared to hope. It was almost like having 
her lost one restored to her, so full of 
breathing life and of her Lily’s sweet, 
winning loveliness was the picture. The 
same darkly-shaded eyes, the same open 
forehead, the same bewitching mouth; 
yes, it was her darling child, and she al- 
most expected to feel the clasp of her 
arms about her neck. How she longed 
for Philip to see it; she could hardly wait 
for his return, so anxiously did she long 
for his sympathy. But it was to be a busy 
week, and its close found her awaiting 
him with a beating heart, surrounded, as 
we have seen, by her children. 

During his absence the parlor had been 
re-papered and painted, the new carpet 
made and put down, the furniture newly- 
polished, and now it was looking as Mary 
enthusiastically asserted, ‘as beautifully 
as any room possibly could look.’ It was 
a sweet place to the mother’s eye and 
heart. The carpet, with its fresh green 
leaves upon a wood-colored ground exact- 
ly matched the paper, which had a delicate 
vine running over it; the sofa-cover and 
the table-spread were of the same colors, 
and the picture, the precious picture, was 
encircled by a wreath of laurel-leaves and 
myrtle. The most fastidious taste could 
have found no fault with the effect produe- 
ed by the arrangement of the furniture ; 
nothing was showy, but every thing har- 
monized into one beautiful and quiet 
whole ; a whole indicative of refined and 





cultivated natures. There were vases of 
fresh flowers, breathing out their fragrance, 
and imparting the poetic charm which is 
always wanting where flowers are not; a 
charm seldom absent from the Lincoln’s 
parlor. 

‘ Yes, Mary,’ said her mother, ‘ I would 
not exchange our simple, happy home, for 
the most splendid mansion in the land.— 
To us it is more beautiful, because each 
object has some sweet association. Noth- 
ing new could have the same charm for 
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us as these things we have lived with, 
year after year.’ 

Listening a moment she said: ‘I think 
I hear the car-whistle. Robert, put on 
another stick of wood, that we may have 
a cheerful blaze when your father comes,’ 

At last, approaching footsteps were 
heard. Mary and Robert bounded to the 
gate to meet their beloved father; his 
wife stood at the door, and never in the 
days of her earliest romance had her bosom 
thrilled with a more delicious sensation 
than now when she was folded to his true 
and loving heart. These affectionate 
greetings, and the home peace and love 
were most grateful to the weary traveller 
after weeks of wandering. When he had 
taken some refreshment, Mr. Lincoln en- 
tered the parlor, with his Helen’s arm 
drawn through his own. 

‘So we have a new carpet here, and 
are very elegant ;’ but at that instant his 
eye fell on the picture. He stopped sud- 
denly ; he trembled for a moment, then 
drew near, and gazed at it with such ear- 
nestness as he would have gazed upon his 
child had she risen visibly before him, and 
then covering his face with his hands, 
burst into tears. The wife spoke not, but 
drew his hand within hers with a silent, 
fond caress. When he wasa little calmer, 
he looked up and said, 

* Helen, what is this? 
stand it.’ 

She told him the history of the picture ; 


I cannot under- 


sufferings at Ava. The General, therefore, 
and others, did all they could to make 
them comfortable, and they were particu- 
larly attentive to the lady. 

One day the General asked the Burmese 
nobles to a greatdinner. It wasa holiday 
for the soldiers. Many colored flags were 
waving in the wind. The place where 
they were to have their dinner was made 
very fine with crimson and gold; and 
when the dinner was ready, the band be- 
gan to play, and the company walked two 
and two to the spot. As soon as they 
came to the tent where Mrs. Judson was, 
the band ceased, and the procession stopped. 
The Burmans looked this way and that, 
wondering what néxt was to be done.— 
The General then went into the tent, and 
the next minute the nobles were surprised 
to see him come out of it again with Mrs. 
Judson leaning upon his arm! He led 
her to the table, and seated her at his 
right hand. The nobles, all of whom, ex- 
cept one, had treated her and Dr. Judson 
most cruelly, were disturbed at the sight, 
and they showed some uneasiness on tak- 
ing theirseats. The General noticed their 
manner, and said to Mrs. Judson, ‘ I fancy 
these gentlemen must be old acquaintances 
of yours, and, judging from their appear- 
ance, you must have treated them very 
badly.’ 

This was of course a joke, and Mrs. 
Judson smiled at it. But the nobles did 
not smile. Though they could not tell 
what the general said, they thought that 
it was about them ; and, as, perhaps, they 
expected to be punished for their cruel 
treatment of the missionaries, they show- 
ed by their faces that they were very much 
afraid. 

There was one of these who seemed | 








tones, to the maniac, ‘Come in, 
none hurt you here.’ At the same 
time she encircled her with her arm, and 
her head to her bosom, where the 
unfortunate sobbed herself into quietness. 
It was a scene to touch the heart: It was 
such a display of womanly heart and self- 
possession as we have rarely seen; and 
often since, as we have recalled the mani- 
ac, clinging fondly to her unknown bene- 
factress, with her face hid in her bosom as 
a kindly asylum, we have thought, how 
powerful is woman’s love and sympathy. 








— 


these my. brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” att. xxv. 40.—Children’s Friend. 


to win e,brother to Christ by the force of 
her pure example.— 9. 9. Adv. 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 








THE BEST RULE. 
To do to others as I would 


-—_— That they should do to me, 
*LEAD U8 NOT INTO TEMPTATION.’| Will make me honest, kind, and good, 
3 As children ought to be. 
The prayer was carelessly said, and the 
boy bounded up and away. The ripe Whether I am at home or schocl, 


Or walking out abroad, 
I never should forget this rule 
Of Jesus Christ my Lord. 


fields glistened in the amber light of morn- 
ing, the dew trembled as if in ecstacy at 
the smile of the sun, and the peach trees 
on father Bligh’s plantation, as it was cal- 
led, turned their rosy cheeks for an early 





A TIME TO DANCE. 


PHELIM AND ANNORAH. kiss. Nota living soul was seen about| Calling at the house of an old friend, a 
Annorah was an Irish girl. The sweet the old man’s grounds, and now Jack re- few days since, we fell into conversation 


influence of a sick young lady, with whom 
she lived, had won her heart from the er- 
rors of popery to the truth as itis in Je- 
sus. Her friends were very angry at her 
for giving up her faith in their Church and 


priesthood. They even uttered threats of| 


ill-treatment if she did not return to the 


bosom of what they, by a sad blunder, | 


called ‘holy mother Church.’ But the 


| girl was firm, for God was with her. 


One evening, when Annorah was to pay 
her usual weekly visit to her mother’s cot- 
tage, a band of her relatives and country- 
men, with the priest at their head, gather- 
ed there to meet her. Their purpose was 
to coax her back to her old errors. 
coaxing should not succeed, they were 
ready for some rougher means. 

Annorah’s brother, Phelim, a poor lame 
boy, heard these rough visitors utter 
threats of ill-treatment against his sister 
until his heart was filled with dismay.— 
He loved her very dearly. The bare idea 


| of her being ill-used was more than he 


could endure. ‘They shall not hurt her,’ 


how she wished to give him a surprise ; | more afraid than the others. ‘ As he sat at | Said he to himself, ‘if I can prevent it.’ 


of her fears lest it should be a failure, and 
of her joy at finding it such a perfect like- 
ness. All was poured into his heart, but 
she ended by saying : 

‘ After all, Philip, I don’t like secrets 
or surprises; I like far better to tell you 


everything atthe time. But are you not|too busy. He is an old acquaintance of called her into the garden. 


glad to have such a sweet likeness of our 
darling ?’ 
* Yes indeed, and it is a wonderful like- 


|the table, he shook and shivered as if he| 
was very cold. The General noticed him, | 
and said to Mrs. Judson, ‘ What is the} 
matter with that man with the pointed 
beard? He looks as if he had the ague.’ 

‘I do not know,’ she said, as she fixed | 
| her eyes upon him, ‘ unless his memory is | 





| 


;mine, and as I am under your protection, 
| perhaps he expects you will punish him. 

| Mrs. Judson then told the General how, 
| when her husband was very ill with fever 





| 


Fired with the purpose of keeping his 
sister away from her fierce relatives, the 
young cripple quietly grasped his crutches, 
slipped softly from the room, and hobbled 
down the street to the house where Anno- 
rah lived. He reached it just as she was 
getting ready to visit her mother. He 
After they 
were seated on a garden-chair near the 
house, he said ; 

* Don’t go home to-night, Norah. They 
will be after hurting you if youdo. The 


ness—wonderful! How strange it is we |in the death prison, and had five pairs of| priest is at the cottage, and ,80 are our 
should have been so fortunate after so| fetters about his ancles, she one day walk- | #Uts, uncles, and cousins. I’m sorry, as 


many years !’ 
And again they gazed at those familiar 


features, and talked of their little one with 


many tears, yet with a sweet: feeling of 
resignation in their hearts. 

‘I think, Philip, there is great moral 
power in a picture like this. It seems to 
me as if it would help us to be good. How 
can we meet the look of those sweet eyes 
without raising our thoughts upward to 
her home, and our home?’ 

* Yes, it is what you called food for our 
hearts the other day. Our little darling 
has a protecting angel hovering near, but 
will she not herself be our guardian spirit 
—the Angel of our Home ?” 

And so it proved; and as months pas- 
sed on, more and more was the picture of 
their sweet child’s face a source of plea- 


sure, and of pure and elevated thoughts, | 


and often did Mrs. Lincoln say to herself, 
* How much better in our home is some- 
thing which can refine our tastes and im- 
prove our hearts, than merely fashionable 
and showy articles of furniture !” 
Aunt Fanny. 





THE FAMILY. 


THE TERRIFIED BURMAN. 


Many of you have read or heard before 
this about Dr. Judson, and of the shock- 
ing way in which he and Mrs. Judson 
were treated when they were at Ava, the 
eapital of Burmah. For twenty-one 
months this good man wasa prisoner. He 
had done no evil; but the English and 
the Burmese were at war,—and this was 
the only reason why they kept him in 
prison. It was quite wonderful that he 
and his wife did not die from their long 
and dreadful sufferings. But God watch- 
ed over them, because he had yet more 
work for them to do. Now, I will tell 
you how it was that the king of Burmah 
set him free, and something that happened 
at the time. When the English had con- 
quered the Burmese, some of the great 
men were appointed by the king to visit 
the camp of the English, and as nobody 


ed many miles to the house of this noble 
|to ask of him a favor. Though she had| 
jleft home in the morning, she was kept| 
waiting so long that it was the middle of| 
the day before she could speak to him.— 
But he was rough to her, and would not 
do what she wanted. She was very sor- 
ry, and was turning away from his door, 
when he saw a silk umbrella in her hand, 
which she carried to keep off the hot rays | 
of the sun ; for in that country it is dan- 
gerous to walk in the middle of the day 
without such a shelter. But this wretch- 
ed man—noble though he was called—no 
sooner saw her umbrella than he seized 
hold upon it and forced it out of her hand. | 
She begged him to give it back to her, | 
told him of the danger of going home| 
without it, and said that she had brought | 
no money to buy another. But it was no| 
use. She then asked him for a paper | 
umbrella instead, but he only laughed at | 
her, and turned her away from his door. | 
|_ Many of the officers who sat near Mrs. | 
| Judson were listening to this story ; and | 
}as soon as she had told it, they showed| 
|their anger in strong words, and such | 
|looks towards the Burman as he well 
|understood. He was quite terrific 
Perspiration covered his face ; and though | 
he was a wicked man, Mrs. Judson could | 
|not help piting him, he seemed so full of 
|fear. Poor fellow! he did not much en- 
|joy his dinner; but some that saw him 
| were not a little pleased to punish him in 
|this way. Of course they did not do him 
}any other harm, as no doubt he expected; | 
and I hope their kindness showed him the | 
difference between the people of England 
and those of Burmah. 


{ 











—— --+— 


THE MANIAC IN AN OMNIBUS. 


Amidst the sordid selfishness which 
characterizes the world, it is refreshing to 
witness the occasional outbeamings of 
better feelings, illustrative of a better hu- 
manity. While riding, a few days since, 
ina Chestnut-street—Philadelphia—om- 
nibus, a young lady of pleasant aspect was 
one of the passengers, the rest being gen- 
tlemen. At one of the corners the vehicle 





they are, that you have turned heretic, 
Norah dear; but I don’t want them to 
hurt you, as I’m afraid they will if you go 
home to-night. So please don’t go.’ 

The youthful convert looked at her 
brother with earnestness and sorrow. She 


was neither surprised nor alarmed at what 


she had just heard. She had been expect- 
ing something of the kind, and had placed 
her trust in God for safety. 
sad to think that her love for Christ should 
be made the occasion of trouble and evil 


| feeling by those whom she held most dear 
{on earth. 


Even Phelim, who loved her as 
his own soul, had called her a heretic, and 
might soon learn to regard her with scorn 
and hatred. Is it strange she felt and 
looked sad ? 


A few questions drew from Phelim all | 


that he had seen and heard at their moth- 
er’s cottage. Annorah saw that Phelim 
was right. It would be best for her not 
to go home that night. The poor girl 
sighed and said : 

* Well, Phelim dear, I will not go home 
to-night. I will stay here and pray that 
He who has led me into the truth may 
give them true knowledge and more loving 
hearts.’ 

‘ What! don’t you feel mad with them?’ 
asked Phelim, looking with surprise into 
his sistcr’s calm but earnest face, which 
was now lighted up with the strong feel- 
ing that came welling up from her affec- 
tionate heart. 

* No, Phelim dear,’ she replied, ‘I am 
not mad. I pity my friends who, being 
deceived, hate me because I love Him who 
died to save me and them, and because I 


have learned the way to confess to him 


without the aid of a priest. 
I be angry? 
with his enemies. 
for them. 1 will do so too for mine. 
hurry home, Phelim, or they will miss 
you, and, perhaps, ill-treat you for being 
kind to your heretic sister.’ 

Phelim left Annorah and hastened home 
as fast as his lame legs and crutches could 
carry him. He crept back to his place by 
the fireside in the cottaye. His absence 
had not been noticed. And while the 


Why should 


If 


Still, she felt 


The Savior was not angry 
He pitied and prayed | 
But | 


stopped to take up a male and female pas- | priest and the angry relatives cursed his 
senger, husband and wife, persons of de-| sister as a heretic, the boy mused on the | 
cent appearance, but of the humbler walks | sweet spirit she had shown. He wonder- 
oflife. As the door opened, the woman, | ed, if she was wrong, how she could beso 
| with terror depicted on her pallid coun- } kind, so gentle. so sweet, so patient, and 








understood the two languages so well as|tenance, and her eye wildly flashing, | 
Dr. Judson, he was asked to go with these | shrieked, ‘I cannot go in there.’ It was) 
men to act as interpreter. He and Mrs. |at once evident she was laboring under a} 
Judson therefore left Ava, and they were |‘ mind diseased,’ from which the glorious | 
borne down the fine river Irrawadi in a| light ofreason had faded. Her husband, | 
small boat. When they reached the Eng- | with gentle violence, took her in his arms, 
lish camp, the officers received them with |and carried her in. Then was the beauti- 
much kindness. They had heard much | ful occurrence to which we have referred. | 
about Dr. Judson and his excellent wife,| While the gentlemen were confounded | 
and they kenw something of their great/and appalled, the young lady, in gentle 





how, if they were right, they could be so 
rough, so harsh, and so cruel in their 
speeches and purposes. Boy though he 
was, he saw that his sister's religion 
brought forth the best fruit, and it puzzled 
him to understand how good fruit could 
grow on a badtree. Nor did Phelim stop 
there, for not long after he turned to his 
sister’s Savior, and was called a heretic 





too. Happy Phelim! Happier Annorah ! 


about his little daughter, when the follow- 
ing dialogue, ‘ for substance of doctrine,’ 
took place. 

* Have you any little girl ?’ 

* Yes, one nine years old.’ 

* Does she dance ?’ 

‘Yes, certainly. From my window I 
see her dancing every day, up and down 
the yard, and out into the street.’ 

‘ Does she take the steps ?’ 

‘I guess you would think so, if you 
saw her. She steps up and down, and 
round and across. All sorts of steps— 
more in an hour than you can count.’ 

* Does she have a teacher >’ 

*O, yes, her mother teaches her, in this 
way ; she gives her a lesson on some sew- 
jing, and when her task is finished, the 
little girl feels, all over, as if it was “a 
time to dance,” and so, putting on her 
sack and boots, she sallies forth. There 
is a flock of kind and happy children at 
the next door, and they come out and join 
her, and the dance begins. It’s a beauti- 
ful sight !’ 


membered that the farmer had gone on a 
yisit to a sick, dying son. 

He was alone—the peaches were so 
near they laughed in his face, and the 
tempting limbs seemed stretching over 
the garden wall. Jack stood irresolute, 
|longing for the fruit. Little by little, he 
let one suggestion after another climb over 
his conscience, and down into his weak 
heart. 

‘It wouldn’t be stealing,’ he said to 
himself; ‘for if old Bligh was at home 
he’d let me have as many as I want; oh! 
how nice they look. Nobody sees me, so 
I'll just take two—it’s no harm.’ 

He had climbed the fence and stretched 
forth his hand, when a deep, solemn voice 
sounded quite near, saying, ‘ Lead us not 
into temptatton.’ Jack turned cold at 
these supernatural tones, as he thought 
them, and almost fell to the ground. 

Another moment and an arm was around 
his neck—his father’s arm. There were 
tears in his eyes as Jack looked guiltily 
up, and his voice trembled as he asked, 

‘Is this my son?” * What do they dance?’ 

Jack burst into tears. ‘ Country dance, that is, dances made 

‘ And did you pray this morning?’ ask- jin the country. Now and then, Cato, the 
ed his father. | dog, from over the way, springs in among 

* Yes, but not with my heart,’ sobbed them, and proposes a polka. Dogs al- 
Jack. ways like polkas. They are not to blame, 

Ah! how many, like poor Jack, ask 


“for God has made them so.” ’ 
solemn gifts of God, in thoughtless words, | 


* Do they have any musio?’ 
and blame his providences, because they! ‘Certainly they do, and the best I ever 








are not carried from danger and tempta- heard. It comes right up from their glad 
tion bodily. God help them to say from| hearts. In cold weather they furnish it 
the heart, ‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ all. But in a few weeks, when the maple 


is casting its blossoms, and the green grass 
is coming up out of the ground, and the 
South wind is waking the earth from its 
long sleep, their orchestra will be greatly 
enlarged. They will be joined by the 
Oriole, with his silver trumpet, ané the 
Thrush, and the Robin, and the Blue Bird, 
who, making their nests in the elms above, 
will pour down their music upon the per- 
formers below. With such music, and a 
ball room so beautiful, what little girl 
could keep from dancing? Oughtn’t we 
to pity poor children who have to dance 
in the cellars and alleys of the town, and 
those—big and little—who are crowded 
into great hot and dusty rooms, without 
any grass, and flowers, and trees, ang who 
are obliged to hop round at the music of 
fiddles and horns, instead of the sweet 
melody of birds ”” 

* Does it make your little girl sick to 
dance ?” 

‘Not bya great deal! When, just at 





THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 

A sergeant-major, now in Wellington 
barracks, who has recently returned from 
the Crimea, gives the following interest- 
ing account of the conduct of a young sol- 
dier only sixteen years old, named Thomas 
Keep, of the third battalion Grenadier 
Guards, under the command of Colonel 
Thomas Wood: 

‘This boy was with the army on the 
heights of Alma, and preserved the most 
undaunted behavior throughout the battle. 
At one time a twenty-four pounder passed 
on each side of him, and shot and shell 
fell about him like hail. Notwithstand- 
ing the fatigue of this day, and the danger 
of going on the field of battle, this brave 
boy spent the night in doing all he could 
for the poor sick and wounded. Instead 
of going into a tent to take rest after the 
| battle, he was seen stepping carefully over 
one dead body after another, collecting all| evening, she goes to the dance for an hour, 
the broken muskets he could find, and/|she returns with a face flushed with health, 
making a fire in the night to procure hot|she is hungry for her supper, and when 
water. He made tea for the poor wound-/she lies down for the night, she falls 
ed men, and thus saved the life of sergeant | quickly asleep, to dream of music and 
Russel, and some of the private soldiers, | dancing, and all that is beautiful in sight 
who were lying nearly exhausted for want. | or sound.’ 

Thus did he spend the night. And so we came triumpnantly to the 

‘ At the battle of Balaklava he again as- | conclusion, in the face of all narrow-mind- 
sisted the wounded. He did his duty by|ed people, that there is a place and a way, 
day, and worked in the trenches by night, | as well as‘ a time to dance.’—Congrega- 
taking but little rest. At the battle of| tionalist. 

Inkerman, he was for about twenty min- 
utes surrounded by Russians; and, to use 
his own words, he thought it was ‘ a case’ The following touching episode in street 
with him, but he escaped all right. He | }ife—life in Paris—is a beautiful gem, and 
received one shot, which went through his | should be in all memories surrounded with 
coat and out at the leg of his trouseas, but | pearls of sweetest thought and gentlest 
a merciful Providence again preserved him | sympathy : 

unhurt. He again helped with all the | “ About nine o’clock in the morning, 
bravery of a man to get in the wounded, |little boy of twelve, whose jacket of white 
and did not take any rest till the poor) loth and apron ditto, distinctly indicated 
sufferers were made as comfortable as he/| that he followed the profession of pastry- 
could make them. He waited on the sur-| cook, was returning from market with an 
geon when extracting the shot from the | open basket on his head, containing butter 
men, and waited on the men before the| and eggs. When he had reached the vi- 
operation and after. He was ready to do| cinity of the church of St. Eustache, the 
anything for any one who needed help.— | ittle fellow, who could only with difficulty 
Some of the wounded say, that they|make his way through the crowd, was 
should not have been alive now, had it not violently jostled by a stranger who was 
been for this boy’s unwearied kindness passing, so that his basket tipped, and 
and watchfulness over them in their hours | fe]] to the ground with its contents. The 
of helplessness. poor lad, when he saw his eggs all broken, 

‘This boy has been recommended by |and his butter tumbled in the gutter, be- 
Colonel Robinson and Colonel Wood, and gan to cry bitterly, and wring his hands. 
other officers in Her Majesty’s service,| A person who happened to be in the 
and doubtless his kind and exemplary ex- | crowd that gathered around the little fel- 
ertions will not go unrewarded.’ ilow, drew a ten sou-piece from his poeket, 

We think, however, that he has probably | and giving it to the boy aaked the rest 
enjoyed already the best reward which who stood grouped around him to do the 
such conduct can have on earth, in the| same, to make up the loss occasioned by 
comfort he was able to give those in dis- | this accident. Influenced by his example, 
tress 3 and much do we hope that he will! every one present eagerly complied, and 
not miss his heavenly reward from that very speedily the boy’s apron contained a 
blessed Savior who has said, . respectable collection of coppers and silver. 

‘ Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as| When all had contributed their quota, our 
ye have done it unto one of the least of} young valet, whose distress had vanished 
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A NOBLE BOY. 
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= 
in a moment as though by enchantment, 
warmly thanked his new benefactors for 
their kindness, and forthwith proceeded 
to count the sum he had received, which 
mounted to no less than twenty-two 

cs and thirty-five centimes. But, in- 
stead of quietly putting this sum in his 

ket, he produced the bill of the articles 
he had lost, and as its total amounted 
only to fourteen francs, he appropriated no 
more than that sum, and then observing 
in the group that surrounded him, a poor 
woman in rags, the gallant little fellow 
walked right to her, and placed the re- 
mainder in her hand. Certainly it would 
have been impossible to show himself 
more deserving of public generosity, or to 
acknowledge it in a handsomer manner.— 
The boy’s noble conduct was greeted with 
the applause of the crowd, who were de- 
lighted to find such delicacy and propriety 
jn one 80 young. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

DROWNED BY HIS SCHOOLMATES. 
Boys often exhibit the grossest cruelty 
jn their treatment of some of their com- 
panions. We remember a little fellow in 
the same school which we attended, who 
was so unfortunate as to be constantly 
picked upon by some of the older boys.— 
His parents were poor and shiftless. His 
dothes were often ragged, and always 
patched. This, no doubt, was in some de- 
gree the occasion of his treatment, but we 
fear the principal reason was because he 
was not “spunky” enough to stand up, 
and if necessary fight for hisrights. It is 
asad truth that a strong fist and a deter- 
mined will, generally command from boys 
more respect than good-nature and a gen- 
tledisposition. This little fellow was 
called all sorts of names; booby, lubber, 
sneaky Joe, baby, and various other ex- 
pressions of contempt, which boys have a 
wonderful faculty for inventing. 

One winter morning before school com- 
menced, Joe was quietly standing by the 
stove, warming himself. He said but lit- 
tle, and as was usually the case, did not 
intrude himself upon the notice of others. 
An older boy came into the room, one of 
those selfish, loud-spoken, care-for-nothing 
fellows, with a human body, but a very 
small soul. He went at once to the fire. 
Joe happened to stand by the side of the 
stove nearest his lordship. Instead of 
passing round to a vacant place on the 
other side, he gave Joe a push that sent 
him staggering across the room, and step- 
ped into his place as coolly as though he 
had done the most trivial and common- 
place thing in the world. Poor Joe !— 
What was his sin, that he should be used 
in such manner? Had he injured his 
schoolmate? No. Was he infringing 
upon the rights of his fellows? No. Was 
he unworthy of respect? No. Was his 
little heart so coarse and hard that such 
treatment did not affect it? Alas, no.— 
What then? Why, he had a patched 
jacket, a slender form, a meek face, and a 
gentle nature, and so by a cowardly act 
hewas abused. His poverty, which made 
him sensitive and retiring, should have 
ben his shield. But no, he was picked 
upon, and sneered at by the scum of the 
school, because it could be done with im- 
Punity. 

Poor, timid, uncomplaining Joe! The 
tials of those school-boy days, to him 
vere like the icy winds of early spring 
upon the budding flower. None may 
know, but his own soul and God, how 
many withered petals those chilling blasts 
have left. To-day he battles in the stern 
fight of life. His work is not yet done. 
But when the trump shall sound, and with 
the throng of men, he and his early mates 
shall stand before the great white throne, 
that bruised heart must render its account 
for judgment. Those taunting words, 
those sneering looks and rude assaults 
hall rise in resurrection then. Their 
fits on earth were bitter tears, and every 
‘ar—a crystal drop now treasured in the 
‘ourts above—shall bear swift witness in 
t hour of justice. 

But cruelty similar in character to that 
which Joe experienced, sometimes leads to 
fatal Consequences in this life. We re- 
member a melancholy instance which will 
ferve as an illustration. ‘The guilty boy 
‘scaped the punishment he deserved from 
man, but a higher power dealt with him, 
“ found it a fearful thing to fall into 

¢ hands of the living God. He was a 








spoiled child. His name was Ashborne. 
His mother had indulged him in every 
whim. His temper was naturally violent ; 
and unrestrained, it became ungovernable. 
He entered school a perfect tyrant. The 
timid feared him, and the reckless rallied 
around him as a leader in every thing dar- 
ing and forbidden. 

There was a river skirted one side of a 
large field, where the scholars connected 








with the Academy which he attended, were 
allowed to play ; but they were prohibited 
from bathing unless a teacher was with 
them. One afternoon, when the boys 
were left to themselves, a timid little fel- 
low, who had just entered school, was 
heard to say,— 

‘I wonder Mr. Smith—the tutor— 
should think of forbidding it, for I 
shouldn’t suppose any one would durst go 
into the river, it is so deep.” 

This was enough for Ashborne. ‘“ Fear 
is a thing unknown in this school,” said 
he, “‘ and the first case shan’t occur while 
I'm here. So my little fellow we must 
cure your cowardice, and_a ducking is a 
wonderful medicine for tit disease. Did 
you know it? Come, you must jump into 
the water ; it will be a lesson for you, and 
you may as well do it with a good grace.” 

The boy laughed, and supposed him 
joking. 

*“O you needn’t laugh. I mean what I 
say ; so you better save trouble by leaping 
in like a man.” 

The boys who wanted to “ see the fun,” 
now took-sides with Ashborne. If there 
were any who pitied the abused lad, they 
did not dare to show their sympathy. 

** You can’t mean it,” said the little fel- 
low, “‘ I don’t know how to swim.” 

“Can’t mean it? Step up here mighty 
quick, or I'll help you.” 

“No, no, no,” said the now frightened 
boy, bursting into tears, ‘* don’t put me in. 
Ican’t swim. I shall drown. Oh don’t. 
Let me go back to the house.” 

* A nice brave chap you are. I'll tell 
you what it is, we'll have no sneaks here, 
so you may have just ten minutes to de- 
cide whether you'll jump in yourself or 
make us put you in.” 

The boys surrounded their victim, while 
Ashborne took his arm and led him to tle 
overhanging bank. 

“© O don’t, don’t. What shall I do ?— 
You'll kill me. Mr. Smith,—Mr. Smith—” 
he screamed in frenzied tones, his face 
livid with fear. Then almost crazed by 
terror he called upon his mother, ‘*Mother, 
mother, O my poor, dear mother !” 

It seemed as if the very brutes would 
have had pity upon his agony. A few of 
the boys were moved, but the reckless were 
more steeled than ever, at what they called 
his cowardice. They foresaw that it would 
be necessary to make him leave the bank. 
Who should give the push? Lots were 
drawn. It fell upon Ashborne. The ten 
minutes expired. As Ashborne laid hold 
of him, the boy burst forth in a husky 
scream, ‘*O, you will be afraid to think of 
this upon your death bed.” Then there 
was a plunge and a stifled shrick. They 
crowded the bank, but all was still in the 
dark, deep waters below. 

Ashborne now experienced the reality 
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of fear. He plunged into the water again 
and again; but without reaching his vic- 
tim. He had supposed the boy would rise 
to the surface, and thus it would be easy 
to rescue him. But the agony and ex- 
haustion of fear seemed to have taken 
away all physical power from his young 
limbs. The waves closed over him, and 
he sank without a struggle. 

An hour passed. In afew minutes they 
would be summoned to return to the 
house. How were they to account for the 
absence of him they had murdered? Ah, 
there were ashy faces and fearful hearts 
in that guilty group. 

The case was a desperate one, but Ash- 
borng was equal to it. ‘ Boys,” said he, 
** we must join hands and swear never to 
betray each other. Come, you are in for 
it, as well as I. It was an accident, so 
we were not to blame, but it won’t do to 
have it known that we pushed him off.” 

They joined hands and took a solemn 
oath, never to betray him or themselves, 
but to say they saw Clifford on the bank, 
whence he had either fallen, or thrown 
himself into the water. 

“ Now some of you run to the house,” 
said Ashborne, ‘‘and give the alarm. I 
will plunge into the water, so that Smith 
when he comes will think we have used 
every effort to save him.” 

Ashborne’s exertions on the arrival of 
the tutor and others, were prodigious. Af- 
ter the search was abandaned he received 
from his master and teachers warm com- 
mendations for his noble conduct in risk- 
ing his life for that of a fellow creature.— 
Many of the kind-hearted neighbors invit- 
ed him to their houses, praised his bravery, 
and loaded him with gifts. His reluctance 
to speak of the occurrence was attributed 
to modesty, and this placed him still high- 
er in their esteem. Many of his compan- 
ions heard his praises with angry feelings, 
but they feared to break their oath, and 
expose themselves by so doing. 

Far away in the sunny South a sorrow- 
ing mother mourned for her murdered son. 

Years passed. He who had lifted his 
hand against his schoolmate had reached 
the age ofmanhood. Friends he had, and 
wealth ; but they could not bring him hap- 
piness. The hand of God was against 
him. No finger of scorn pointed him out 
as a criminal, no voice in accusing tones 
proclaimed his guilt. Like a curse, the 
heavy shadow of his early crime shrouded 
his life in gloom. He sought relief at 
earthly cisterns, and found it not. Weary, 
and burdened with life, death met him at 
the early age of twenty-three, and took 
him away forever. Excitement, brought 
on by a paroxysm of anger, ended in fever. 
It seated itselfin his brain, morbid and 
weak from the stings of an outraged con- 
science, and in the ravings of delirium he 
passed away to judgment. In his desk 
he left a paper giving the details of the 
great sin which had filled his days with 
gloom. Its last sentences in substance 
were these :-— 

‘* Life has had for me not one moment of 
enjoyment. The voice of conscience has 
never for a t been hushed. Sleep- 
ing or waking I have seen the image of 








the drowned boy, and from every stranger 
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“Years have seemed as if made of lead- 
en moments. Yet in looking back it seems 
as if it were but an hour since that tremb- 
ling child shrieked in my ears, ‘ You will 
be afraid to think of this upon your death- 
bed.’ O, why wasI born ?” 

Thus God sometimes in this life deals 
with the cruel. Young reader, that boy’s 
crime was prompted by the same cruelty 
that leads you to injure the feelings of 
your companions. You shudder over the 
consequences of his act. Remember that 
God judges the heart, and if you have 
wantonly injured others, you stand con- 
demned in His sight, and must answer for 
the same sin as—Ashborne. 

‘SWEAR NOT AT ALL’ 

We hope none of our young friends 
were ever guilty of taking God’s name in 
vain. And we also hope that you may 
never do such a thing. Run away from a 
boy who is in the habit of swearing, as 
quickly as you would run from a mad-dog. 
Avoid him as you would a loathsome pes- 
tilence! God is angry with him, and if 
he does not repent and reform, he will 
surely be punished for so great a wicked- 
ness. There is danger, even in listening 
to an oath; for, when you least expect it, 
and it may be in years after, Satan will 
bring the same words to your remem- 
brance, and ia an unguarded moment, you 
might be tempted to utter them yourself. 

God hears the swearer’s words, and 
sometimes answers them. ‘There are 
many instances on record, and we have 
selected a few instances in hope that you 
may never forget them. 

“*T knew a man,” says a correspondent 


of the Tract Magazine, in 1825, ** who was | 


He | wi 


very much addicted to swearing.” 
was a laborer in a stone quarry, and hav- 
ing one day fastened a stone fo a rope for 
the purpose of being hoisted up, the man 
at the top of the quarry said he thought 
the rope was not strong enough. The 
man below immediately replied with a 
most dreadful oath, ** Then let it crush me 
to atoms.”” The wretched man had hardly 
uttered those words, when the stone fell 
and killed him. 

“In the neighborhood of Hitchin, in 
Hertfordshire, there lived a man who, hav- 
ing a cross child, frequently wished with 
an oath, that his next child might be both 
deaf and dumb. He afterwards had three 
children, all of whom were deaf and dumb.” 

** A coal merchant at Brigg, in Lincoln- 
shire, had occasion to send a boat to Bos- 
ton with a cargo of coals, and ordered one 
of his men to take charge of it. As the 
boat was leaving the wharf, a person civil- 
ly asked him where he was going. ‘I am 
going to hell,’ said he, with an oath.— 
Awful to relate, he died suddenly before 
he reached Boston.” 

Remember the second commandment, 
** Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.” —Episcopal Recorder. 





A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 
With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 
HIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction- 
ary. It is improved and enlarged with entirely new 
engravings. We have had occasion to examine several 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that we 
give a decided preference to the one before us. Its ex- 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly satis- 
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A8 just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, seve: new and very choice 
books. Among these are the following :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Be; Life. By 
rs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer; or, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
‘alk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
should read. 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
— With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
cents. 


WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents. 

GEM8 FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 1 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
Wanderer, with illustrations. l08 pp. 22cents. 

HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided inte 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
25 cents. 

THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressiv 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hour 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’ 
rap - For Charlotte and Ellen. But thes 

stories are just as good for any other children. 144 p) 

25 cents. 

‘TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm 
et. l44 pp. 25 cents. 

WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christia: 
Parents. 72pp. 16 cents, 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
15—tf 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! > 
(parted Avent in every section of the United State 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO Bi 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings!! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opiniv: 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedente: 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continen' 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. | 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMIL) 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

3° The most liberal remuneration will be allowed t 
all persons who may be pase to procure subscribers t. 

4 to 100 copies may easily be circulate: 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of th. 
Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTIO 

INLY. 


- Application should be made at once, as the fie) 
ill soon be occupie: 


Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a saf 
business, can send for a specimen —e On receipt of ti. 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMIL 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will | 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our ris 
and expense, to any central town or village in the Unite. 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas 

wr Register your Letters, and your money will con 
sale 


%& In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popul: 
ant or such a high moral and unexceptionable characte:, 
that while good men may safely engage in their circu)» - 
tion, they will confera PusLic BeNngrit, and receive a 
Farr CoMpPEnsaTION for their labor. 

Orders respectfully solicited. For further particular. 
address the subscriber, (post paid.) 

ROBERT SEARS, 18] William Street, New York 





LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Perso: 
out of employment may find that which is both profit 
able and pleasant, by yay 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 


The American Sunday School Union 
PUBLISHES NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND YouTH ! 





Moral and I » Useful and O 1, Religious 
and Unsectarian. 
The following are some of the latest : 
READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 


Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.’ 
316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. 86 pp-, 18 cents. 

MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial 
place. pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
author of “* Robert Dawson.” With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18mo, 


STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wis) 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, Late 
Missionary to Africa. By Rev. Steruens H. Tyna. 
D. D. A record of the arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa, 240 pp., 35 cents. 

SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each ill d with E ings from ori 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 

hymns, designed epectaliy, for Sunday-school use 

In various bindings, and at different prices. 

STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

&XrThis volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
embracing the principal incidents in the gospel histo: 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an original 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found, 


WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. Highly illustrated. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 


MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
252 pp., 37 cents. 





HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
No. 9 Cornhill. 
DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 


CARPETINGS 
Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowrst 
CASH PRICES, 
CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
Haymarket Square, Boston. 
l4—ly 
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FOWLE’S PARLOR DRAMAS; 
os Home Amusement, Soirees, Exhibitions, & 
$1,00. 


FOWLE’S HUNDRED DIALOGUES; for Reading and 
Exhibition in Schools and Private Circles. 9th Thou- 
sand. $1,00. 

THE SCHOOL HARP ; containing pleasing and instruct- 
ive Songs. Music and Words adapted to Schools.— 
13th Thousand. 25 cts. 

SCHOOL MELODIES ; a Choice Collection of Popular 
and Familiar Airs, with Original and Appropriate 
Words. 55th Thousand. 20 cts. 


Any of the above sent safely by mail, postage paid, on 


receipt of price. 
MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, Boston. 
16—3w 
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SYMPATHY. 

A mother who was in the habit of asking her 
children before they retired for the night, what 
they had done during the day to make others 
happy, found a young twin-daughter silent.— 
‘The elder one spoke modestly of deeds and 
dispositions founded on the golden rule: * Do 
unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you” Still the little face was bowed 
down in silence. The question was repented, 
and the dear little child said timidly : ¢ A little 
yirl who sat down by me onthe bench at school 
had lost a baby brother. All the time she 
studied her lesson, she hid her face in her book 
and cried. I felt so sorry, that | laid my face 
on the same book, and cried with her. Then 
she looked up and put her arms around my 
neck; but I do not know why she ssid I had 

ne her so much good.’ 

Such is the power of sympathy. “Weep 
with those that weep.” The suffering are re- 
lieved of half their burden by finding others 
who feel as they do. 

How precious at such a time are the conso- 
lations of Religion—the promises of the Gos- 
pel, “In all their afflictions he is afflicted. 
* He doth not willingly afflict,”—* There is a 
needs be.” “Though not for the present joy- 
ous, but grievous, yet afterwards it worketh the 
P ble fruits of right ss.” The rod is 
in a father's hand—he only uses it for our good, 
and will remove it or comfort us as soon as we 
quietly submit to his will. 

A father once had occosion to correct his 
little son for disobedience; he took a rod and 
went towards him ; the son burst into tears and 
clasped his father round his knees, saying, “1 
am sorry—! am sorry—lI will never do so 
again.” The father afterwards said, “I could 
no more strike my son then, than I could cut 
off my arm!” “Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth those that fear 
him.” 

We can comfort children in their little trials, 
(which are great to them) if we share them, and 
divert their attention to something else; but 
we should never scold them for crying at what 
they could not help. 

It is remarkable how inany precious promises 
there are for the comfort and relief of the 
widow and fatherless—they are too well known 
to need repetition—but there are no particular 
promises for the widower. Why is this so ?— 
can any one give a reason for it—but that the 
widow is the most helpless and destitute of the 
two? “Visit,” therefore, “the widow and 
fatherless in their affliction,”—hear patiently 
the relation of their sorrows and sufferings— 
then refer to the promises, and the burden will 
be greatly relieved. 





PREACH SMALL. 

“ Mother,” said a little girl seven years old, 
“T could not und nd our mini to-day, 
he said so many hard words. I wish that he 
would preach so that little girls could under- 
atand him. Won't he, mother ?” 

* Yes, | think so, if you ask him.” 

Soon after, her father saw her going to the 
minister's. “Where are you going, Emma ?” 
said he. 

“Tam going over to Mr. ——’s, to ask him 
to preach sma!!.” 

How long could we patiently sit under a ser- 
mon delivered in a foreign language that we 
cannot understand? Are not many discourses, 
which are considered eloquent and learned, 





equally unintelligible to children, or even youth? | 


and yet they are required to attend, and some- 
times to give an account of what they hear.— 
Too many sermons seem more adapted to dis- 
play the learning of the preacher than to edify 
the unlearned ; and yet the professed object is 
the instruction and conversion of the igno- 
rant. 

A little girl once said to her mother, “ Our 
minister preached the children’s Gospel to-day.” 

“ Why so” 

“ Because he preached about what the Savior 
said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me,’ 
and | could understand it all.” 

Yes, and no doubt the parents could under- 
stand it all, and full as well as if it had been 
metaphysical. 

We have read of a preacher, who, when he 
saw that the children were uneasy, would make 
a pause, then mention some prominent Scrip- 
ture character he had alluded to, relate some 
point in his history, then state what was right 
or wrong, and make an application, in as plain 
language as possible. 
much more attentive to the sermon afterwards. 


KINDNESS TO YOUTH. 

Children remember long any kindness shown 
them when they don’t expect it. Dr. Griffin 
and Dr. Stillman were peculiar for their atten- 
tion to the little ones. They knew their names, 
and always had a kind word to say when they 
met them. 

A gentleman whose face was covered with 
a long beard, lately said to another, “ You don’t 
remember me, but I remember when I was a 
little boy, and came to your office to see 
brother, that you spoke kindly to me, and then 
went to your desk and took a piece of cake and 


His little hearers were | 


ION. 





put it on my head, It was a little kindness, 
but I shall never forget it.” 


THE JOY OF DOING GOOD. 


Yes there’s a joy in doing good 
The selfish never know, 

A draught so deep, so rich, and pure, 
It sets the heart aglow ; 

A draught so exquietely rare 
It thrills the soul with bliss, 

And lifts it to a heav’nlier world, 
Or makes a heav’n of this. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


oe 


Windsor Locks, Ct., April 21, 1857. 
Olmstead & Co., Sirs,—1 believe my year is 
up, so I send you one dollar for another year. 
{ am sorry I am not able tosend you more sub- 
scribers. 1am certain of one thing, and that 
is, that if any one takes the Youth’s Compan- 
ion one year, they would want to another, if 
they liked it as well as my sister and I do. 
Yours very respectfully 
Hares H. Haven. 





Wilkinsonville, Mass., April 22, 1857. 
Olmstead & Co., Gents.—Enclosed please 
find one dollar, the same being eee 

for the “ Companion” for 1857. Your paper to 
| me is a welcome visitor; [ long for its weekly 
| arrival with as much eagerness as [ do for 
|Santa Claus’ at Christmas. I save all the 
numbers, and hope to have them bound some 
time. Respectfully yours, Anse P. Brown. 
Leominster, April 16, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—The year having 
closed, and thinking I cannot well do without 
my weekly visitor, the Companion, I enclose 
one dollar for the present year. May you long 
live to be the Editor of this valuable little pa- 
per, is the sincere wish of your friend. 
Yours with respect, Susan E. Haarineton. 





VARIETY. 


a 


A PASSING INCIDENT. 


As a man of generous heart, from the coun- 
[trys was guiding, a few days since, his load of 
hay to the market, we saw following and 
gathering the whisps of hay which dropped 
rom the load, a poor woman and two lads, the 
latter of perhaps the ages of seven and nine 
jyears. Our attention was specially drawn to 
them by observing that the man frequently 
took pains to throw whole handfuls of hay 
down the side of the load, in order, as was quite 
apparent, to convey in as quiet a manner as 
possible, sentiments of comfort to the hearts of 
these suffering poor. As our walk lay in the 
direction of the market, we determined to wit- 
ness the conclusion of this exhibition of sympa- 
thy and generosity. By and by the gleaning 
became so abundant, that the poor woman could 
refrain from her expressions of gratitude no 
longer ; and, bursting into tears, she beckoned 
to the man to stop, and then, ina manner which 
indicated both intelligence and a delicate sense 
of her wretched condition, besought him to per- 
mit her a single word of thankfulness for his 
kindness. 

* Madam,’ said the man, ‘I too have been in 
the vale of poverty, and seen the time when a 
lock of hay would have been considered a trea- 
sure. A friend, by an act ef kindness, of less 
value in itself than the one I have done to you, 
saved me from despair, and made me _ hopeful 
for better days. Years have passed now, and 
a kind Providence has amd 9 me with a good 
farm end a happy home. For years, as I have 
| waked each morning, I have seemed to hear 
| a sweet voice whispering, “this day remember 
| the poor.” ’ 
| As he said this, he raised the fork, and threw 





in the woman’s arms as great a quantity as she 
and the lads could carry, and then drove on- 
ward, with a countenance expressive of the 
truth—* It is better to give than to receive.’— 
We turned from the scene to read again, and 
with greater profit than ever, the story of Ruth, 
gleaning in the fields of the generous Boaz, 
| and of the kindness of the reapers to the desti- 
| tute and successful gleaner. 

} 


} USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. 
| It takes mankind a great while to learn the 
| ways of Providence, and to understand that 
| things are better contrived for him than he can 
| contrive them himself. Of late the people are 
beginning to learn that they have mistaken the 
character of most of the little birds, and have 
not understood the object of the Almighty in 
creating them. 
| They are looked upon as the friends, and 
| great friends of those who sow and reap. It 
has been seen that they mostly live on insects, 
which are among the worst enemies of the 
agriculturist, and that if they take now and 
then a grain of wheat, they levy but a small tax 
for the immence services rendered. In this 
altered state of things, legislatures are passing 
laws for the protection of little birds, and in- 
creasing the penalties to be enforced upon the 
bird-killers. An illustration of the value of 
some of the winged tribe is now before us in a 
paragraph from a paper in Binghampton, N. Y. 
A farmer in that neighborhood wished to 
borrow a gun of a neighbor, for the purpose of 
killing some yellow birds in his field of wheat, 
eating up his grain. His neighbor declined to 
loan the gun, for he thought the birds useful. 
In order, however, to gratify his curiosity he 
shot one of them, opened his crop and found in 
it two hundred weevils, and but four grains of 
wheat, and in these four grains the weevil had 
burrowed ! This was a most instructive lesson, 
and worth the life of the poor bird, valuable as 
it was. The bird is said to resemble the cana- 
ry and to sing finely. One of our citizens, a 
careful observer and owner of many farms, 
called our attention to this paragraph, and said 
| wee it as a text for sermonizing, for the benefit 
| of the farmers and others who may look upon 
| little birds as inimical to their interests. 











Y} He says he has studied the subject, as a lov- 


| er of natural history as well as a hunter and a 





that flies that is not a friend of the farmer and 
the gardener. We think the gentleman is 
right, and hope his suggestions will have their 
due weight. 


GROW BEAUTIFUL. 

Persons may outgrow disease, and become 
healthy by proper attention to the laws of their 
physical constitutions. By moderate and daily 
exercise, men may become active and strong 
in limb and muscle. But to grow beautiful, 
how? Age dims the lustre of the eye, and 
pales the roses on beauty’s cheek ; while crow- 
feet, and furrows, and wrinkles, and lost teeth, 
and gray hairs, and bald head, and limping 
feet, most sadly mar the human form divine.— 
But dim as the eye is, as pallid and sunken as 
may be the face of beauty, and frail and feeble 
that once strong, erect, and manly body, the 
immortal soul, just fledging its wings its 
home in heaven, may look out through these 
faded windows as beautiful as the dew-drups of 
a summer’s morning, as melting as the tear 
that glistens in affection’s eye—by wing 
kindly, by cultivating sympathy with all human 
kind ; by cherishing forbearance towards the 
foibles and follies of our race, and feeding da: 
by day on that love to God and man whic 
lifts us from the brute, and makes us akin to 
angels.—Journal of Health. 


I OWE NO MAN A DOLLAR. 
Oh, do not envy, my own dear wife, 
The wealth of our next door neighbor, 
But bid me still to be stout of heart, 
And cheerfully follow my labor. 

You must know, the last of these little debts, 
That have been our lingering sorrow, 
Is paid this night! So we’ll both go forth 

With happier hearts to-morrow. 
O, the debtor is but a shame-faced dog, 
With the creditor’s name on his collar ; 
While I am a king, and you are a queen, 
For we owe no man a dollar! 


Our neighbor you saw in his coach to-day, 
With his wife and his flaunting daughter, 

While we sat down to our coverless board, 
To a crust and a cup of water ; 

I saw that the tear-drop stood in your eye, 
Though you tried your best to conceal it— 

I knew that the contrast reached your heart, 
And you could not help but feel it; 

But knowing now that our scanty fare 
Has freed my neck from the collar, 

You'll join my Jaugh, and help me shout, 
That we owe no mana dollar! 


This neighbor whose show has dazzled your | 


eyes, 
In fret is a wretched debtor ; 
I pity him oft from my very heart, 
And I wish that his lot were better. 
Why, the man is the veriest slave alive, 
For his dashing wife and daughter 
Will live in style, though ruin should come— 
So he goes like a lainb to the slaughter ; 
But he feels it the tighter every day, 
That terrible debtor’s collar ; 
Oh, what would he give, could he say with us, 
That he owed no man a dollar! 





You seem amazed, but I’!] tell you more ; 
Within two hours I met him 
Sneaking away with a frightened air, | 
As if a fiend had beset him; | 
Yet he fled from a very worthy man, 
Whom I met with the greatest pleasure— 
Whom I called by name and forced to stop, 
Though he said he was not at leisure. 
He held my last note! so I held him fast, 
Till he freed my neck from the collar ; 
Then I shook his hand as I proudly said : 
*“ Now, I owe no man a dollar!” 


Ah! now you smile, for you feel the force 
Of the truth I have been repeating ; 
I knew that a downright honest heart 
In that gentle breast was beating ! 
Tomorrow I'l] rise with a giant’s strength, 
To follow my daily labor; 
But, ere we sleep, let us humbly pray 
For our wretched next door neighbor ; 
And we’ll pray for the time when all shall be 
free 
From the weight of the debtor’s collar— 





| ter, ‘that, were the earth a globe of gold, and 





another, hoping that the scene will effectually; THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN anp 
cure him of all desire ever to maintain his REFLECTOR, 

honor at such a fearful expense. You may go|/A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND GENERAL NEW) 
on, I will not trouble you.’ PAPER. 


The two surgeons gazed first upon the old! 4, .nea from 22 School Street, Boston, 





woman and her fair-haired grandchild, and then 
upon the other. They blushed, and then smil- 
ed. ‘Shall we give her the lesson ” said one. 

* No—we will give her a better!’ answered | 
the other. And they shook hands and went 
back to the city. 


= paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume wig 
the commencement of the new year, and is one of the 
largest, oldest, and most accredited of all our religious @ 
weekly ‘journals. 
EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND CORRESPoy. 
DENCE. 
ona outlay of the WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR for ed}, 
, for contributions, for home and foreign COFTeapoa, 
dence is large. Some of the best peus in this co 
and in the old world, are enlisted in giving iuiterest tory 
A ndent of the Genesee Farmer re- | pases and Bes ret ne of the mania, ween 
lates the fo! lowing funny way of catching rats: are engaged in their service, and tw spare no monn 
*I build my corn-crib on posts about eighteen | their command, to make the paper in its editing, jy 
inches high, made rat-proof by putting a broad | feral surreepiadenc, andi orgial mater aa 
board of sheet-iron on the top of the posts.— FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
Make everything secure against rats except the CHARACTER. 
pend Rave this rat-proof except at one| 1, sssention ie paid to making the Warcunay 
cs a! 
of the back corners. ’ Here, where they will | snp Huprecton a welcome visitor tu the domestic ein 
Ike I a nice hole, with a spou ve | and also to the agricultural and industrial portions of 
like it best, mak hole, with a spout fi « agi the 
‘ . » community. It will contain matter every week, sui 
inches long on the outside, where the Can £0 | the wants of all these classes, as its ample aie Tul 
in and out and eat at pleasure. hen, if I | lows. Besides reports of the markets, it wall give thy 
rats a. weekly price currenf, also a full and originally prepang 
in sre too numerous, | take a bag, digest of foreign 4 of the doings in Congr fi f 
. | 1) s vu! ‘tas, vl 
afier dark, and slip the mouth over the spout on | lative and general political lakalligeeos, with whatever, 
the outside of the pranery. Then send “ Ben” | important in the department of domestic news. 
in at the door _with a light, and the rats and | LITERARY CHARACTER. 
mice will ran into the bag. Then slip the bag The aim of the conductors will continue to be, to 
off the spout, and slap it once or twice against |to the WaTcHwaN AND KerLector a high lite 
the side of the granary. Turn out the dead, 
and in an hour or two repeat the process. After 
all are killed, stop up the hole till new recruits 
arrive, which catch in the same way.’ 


FUNNY RAT TRAP. 





on 
well as religious character. They intend to have : 
columns especially inviting to the lovers of a chasteay 
elevated literature. Condensed and carefully pre 
reviews of interesting and good books, will trom * 
time be given, and articles will be furnished in Variety 
from employed pens, that will add richness and a perm. 
nent value to our original matter. 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER, 


The WatcHMAN AND ReFLucTor, while Catholic inty 
tone, will always stand fast by the principles of evangej. 
cal Christianity, and, “ speaking the trutn in love,” wy 
“contend earnestly for the faith once delivered tot) 
saints.” It will ever befriend rational and religious py. 
gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found to breathy 
good wall to all enligh d etlorts to 1 the stay 
of mankind, wherever struggling, and however darkeny 
and opp i. No pains wail be spared to give full recon 
of reigious information, including Ecclesiastical Mow. 
ments, Kevival and Missionary Intelligence from all pary 
of the globe. The aim, in a word, 1s to makea weekly 
Religious Journal, which, so far as a newspaper can & 

and the family, 


YOUTHFUL PREACHERS. 


A writer in the Puritan Recorder, in a notice 
of Mr. Jay, author of the Morning and Evening 
Exercises, who, as is known, commenced 
preaching at a very early age, has the follow- 
ing:— 

“ Soon after his public career d, 
he was supplying for a Sabbath at a certain 
place. Among the hearers was one from Lon- 
don, wise in his own conceit. Calling upon 
him after the Sabbath, the youthful preacher 
was somewhat uncourteously received, the 
stranger rudely observing that he had no notion 
of beardless boys being employed to preach.— 
‘ Pray, sir,’ inquired Jay, ‘ does not Paul say to 
Timothy, Let no man despise thy youth? And, 
sir, you remind me of what I have read of a 
French monarch, who had received a young 
ambassador, and complaining, said, Your mas- 
ter should not have sent me a beardless strip- 
ling. Sir, said the youthful ambassodor, had 
my master supposed you wanted a beard, he 
would have sent you a goat.’” 








this, shall meet the wants of the individual 
TERMS. 
$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six mont 


$2 per year, payabie in advance, or within three month 
from the time of subscribing. 
Papers Delivered by Carriers. 
$3 payable at the end of six months. 
$2 0u payable within six months from the commen 
ment of the subscription year. 
UPHAM, FORD & OLMSTEAD, 


WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPB, 
—aND— 

Photographic Establishment. 

No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

Jews and other travellers in Persia, finding BOSTON. 3. W. BAO 
it nearly impossible to carry any articles of . PHOTOGRAPHS made fm. the meient Daguerree 

. , On paper or convass, life size. nishe in cra 
value or money about their persons out of | ;?Pii Cobre: being the only suRE way of obtaining perfed 
reach of the light fingered robbers who so portrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreotype, 
abound all over the country, are actualiy known a ae taken and secured, by an improved 
to convert their gold into one costly diamond, | pAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, ia 
or other precious stone, which they thus se- | Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco am 
crete. The fleshy part of the shoulder or other | ?¢4!! Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 
part of the body is opened by a lancet, and the . 
gem being introdwged, a stich or two secures 
it in its place. The festering of the sore but 
helps the more completely to disguise the pur- 
pose of the wound. 








SINGULAR DEVICE. 


a. A. WHIPPLE. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


Xr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pw 
mises, will be found to form one of the fuest establisb! 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fb 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 


AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 

A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 

MAY BE OBTAINED. 

DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS IJ 

EVERY STYLE. 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDS 
anp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISH MENT ABs 
NOT CHARGED 2% PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 
GEO. N. NICHOLS 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stain 


THE ANSWER OF A MARTYR. 


‘Do you love your wife, and your children, 
and will you not recant for all these?’ said an 
inquisitor, in the times of the Netherland per- 
secution, to a poor schoolmaster, who had been 
arrested for Bible-reading. 

*God knows,’ answered the poor schoolmas- 
















the stars all pearls, and they my own, I would 
give them all to have my wife and children 
with me, though I must live on bread and wa- 
|ter and in bondage ; yet neither for life, nor 
| wife, nor earth, nor stars, can [renounce Jesus, 
my Redeemer.’ 

| Was the heart of that inquisitor moved? He 
| only racked his victim until he died. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWH 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged andi 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers eve] 
thing in the line of 


: r : A young man, on reaching the door of a thea- 
beer Sepa eae ot pe andery, | ter, Ps br one of the » dar tannar calling 
om, Love npeane dalen! | out, * This is the way tothe pit. Having had 
’ | some instruction in the Word of God in early 
THE DYING BED. | life, = ae a pene oy > y at 
: : : | theatre led to hell. e 
There is no place like a dying bed. There |©™Ployments of a | . 

: : *3 brief j |thought haunted him, made him cease fre- 
We Sie Fiend 1S nee See Haeng Cares tes uenting such amusements ; he became atten- 
world like the dying hour, so impressive, and itt & to thé EGacbinn of his ecul: ard wae after 

so full of dread interest toeach individual when | "Y » 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Term 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
In greater variety than can be found anywhere ele. 
tf 








he arrives at that place and feels that his hour 
has come. Then the soul makes a pause.— 
She looks back on a receeding world, and on- 
ward into a dark unfathomed eternity. There 
is no retreat. The hour for exchanging worlds 
has come. To have then a good hope of par- 
don and of heaven, how invaluable! ‘To have 
no hope then, when flesh and heart fail and ail 
mortalities are about to be sundered, and to 
die in despair, how dreadful beyond imagina- 
tion to conceive! To avoid it is worth a whole 
life of ceaseless efforts and prayer. 


A DUELLING LESSON. 

Two young surgeons of Paris once had a 
dispute, on some trivial afair, which resulted in 
a challenge, and the subsequent arrangements 
fora duel. They reached the ground early in 
the morning, with their seconds and pistols, 
and found an old woman there, who held a 
youth by the hand. 

‘Why are you here ? asked one of the com- 
batants, turning towards the old woman. 


‘| heard last night, from old Pierre, the boat- | 


man,’ she said, ‘that he had engaged to brin 
over two young gentlemen this morning, and 
felt sure there was to be a duel.’ 

‘And are you so fond of such sights, my 
good woman? asked one of the surgeons. 


‘No, she quickly returned; ‘but, on the 
contrary, I dislike them. Yet] meant to come 
His 
fell in a due).— 


and see this one. This is my grandson. 
father, my son and only child, 


Young Lullen is hot and impetuous, and J have 


feared he might at sometime fall into the same 


| wards a preacher of the gospel. 
wR . itn PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPAS, 


13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GEOLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermost @ 
Special Occasions. 


Says a writer in the Medical World, in treat- 
| ing of the eyes: ‘ Scercely any practice has a 
|more deleterious effect upon the eyes, than 
reading in the cars, when ridingin them. The 
jar of the vehicle by the wheels, the noise of 
the moving machine, and more especially, the 
sudden transitions of light and darkness, se- 


° wos BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D. 
riously affect the organs of vision.’ . . 


Late President of Amherst College,) author of “ The Be 
ligion of Geology,’’ &c. &e. 


The reputatien of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of profous 
learning and varied culture, as well as an eminent 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instant 
favorable consideration. His writings are always 
upon substantial foundations, and his style is forcible 
perspicuous. But it is not necessary to add any 
of an author so widely known on both sides ef the 
The many readers of his previous works in this 
and in Great Britain, will w icome any new pi 1 
from bis pen. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 


Corner of Winter and Washington St 
BOSTON. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No 
iani Nec versy> 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 





The Southern Cultivator says: ‘It is a 
solemn fact that not one marriageable girl in 
twenty can make a real good cup of coffee.’— 
A fact so serious as this should immediately 
engage the attention of all marriageable girls. 





To rue Girts.—Mrs. Swisshelm says :— 
|*'The secret you dare not tell your mother is a 
dangerous secret—one that will be likely to 
bring you sorrow.’ 














InripEt Booxs.—I do not care to read books 
opposing the truths of the Bible; I never want 
to wade through mire for the sake of washing 
| myself afterward.— Spurgeon. 











A man having asked ‘How many dog days 
there were in a year,’ received for an answer, 
that it was impossivle to number them, as 
‘every dog has his day.’ 

God sometimes calls us to stand still, when 
we are mast anxious to proceed ; this is morti- 
fying, but we generally find it isto see his sal- 
vation. 

Destruction is wholly from ourselves—salva- 








| farmer, and he knows there is hardly a bird 


error if he was not warned. So J have brought | tionis wholly from God ; ‘ Thou hast destroyed 


Parcs $1 A ream. 81x corms FoR $5, PAYMENT 
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him out here that he might see one friend shoot | thyself; but in me is thine help.’ 





BOUND VOLUMES §1 and $1,25. 
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